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Are We Headed for Moral Bankruptcy? 


Mr. McBurney: I notice you are 
Chairman of the “Layman’s National 
Committee,” Dr. Haake; what is this 
committee? 

Mr. HAAKE: That committee, Mr. Mc- 
Burney, is organized to activate lay- 
men all over the country to give sup- 
port to their churches and implement 
their daily lives with the principles of 
religion. 

Mr. McBurney: And, as a committee, 
are you concerned with this matter 
we are talking about here today? 
Mr. HAAKE: We are intensely con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McBurney: Our subject today, as 
you have been told, is the matter of 
moral bankruptcy. Are we headed for 
moral bankruptcy? This question is 
raised in a forthcoming issue of 
Coronet Magazine which carries an 
article, “Let’s Take Off Our Moral 
Blinders.” The author, Peter Nelson, 
discusses what he calls the non-crim- 
inal criminal.” Let’s look directly at 
the question, “Are we headed for 
moral bankruptcy?” How do you see 
that, Mr. Crowe? 


‘Period of Decline’ 


Mr. Crowe: There is no doubt but 
that there are many evidences that 
we are in a period of moral decline. 
Violations of moral codes are com- 
monplace, of course, even among edu- 
cated people and people in positions 
of influence and authority. More im- 
portant still, however, there seems to 
be a widespread toleration of immoral 
acts and attitudes, as though they 
were necessary or inevitable. How- 
ever, this is no new phenomenon on 
the human scene. It seems to me 
that bankruptcy is a pretty strong 
term. I, for one, have faith to be- 


- Heve that there is going to be and 


will be a swing in the other direction. 
In other words, I don’t believe we are 


. going into moral bankruptcy. After 
all, we find what we look for. There 


are a lot of people, of course, who are 


callous to ethical principles these 
days, but, on the other hand, we have 
a lot of decent and honest people of 
character and integrity. The very fact 
that many people are concerned with 
the whole problem is, to me, a sign of 
real hope. 


Mr. McBurneEY: The enormous popu- 
lar reaction we had to the Kefauver 
investigation would be an indication 
of that, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Crowe: Exactly. There was a 
ground swell of public indignation 
over the revelations of the criminal 
acts in this country, perpetrated by a 
great many people, which had been 
under cover up to that time. 


Mr. McBurney: How do you see this, 
Mr. Kartman? 


‘In High Places’ 

Mr. KARTMAN: There is no escaping 
the signs of a weakening of our moral 
standards, if we just look around us, 
if we read the newspapers, if we listen 
to the radio. We have it in high 
places, in low places, and in public 
and private life. To me, the most dis- 
turbing aspect of the situation is the 
fact that it shows itself up in so 
many of the everyday actions of the 
so-called good citizen, the good father, 
the good husband, the good housewife. 


Mr. HAAKE: I think we cannot escape 
the conclusion that there has been a 
steady decline in our moral standards 
and the conduct we judge by those 
standards. We are not a morally de- 
praved nation by any means, but the 
trend is in that direction. We have 
already gone so far that a frankly 
corrupt government can even get it- 
self re-elected by the very people 
whom it is corrupting. Our hope, it 
seems to me, is an individual spir- 
itual regeneration, a hope that is 
made somewhat more difficult by the 
fact that while we have always had 
these things, now we have government 
taking over more and more responsi- 
bility and substituting its edicts and 
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its standards for what used to be 
the standards of religion. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Precisely what do 
you mean, Dr. Haake, by moral de- 
terioration, by moral laxity? Is moral- 
ity circumscribed by the law? Do you 
agree a man is moral if he stays 
within the law? 


Mr. HAAKE: No, I do not. I think that 
morality and legality may be very 
different things. Legality is some- 
thing that is set up as legal or as a 
rule of the game by people that have 
power to pass laws. Morality is some- 
thing that is behind human nature 
itself in the laws that finally govern 
the universe, and our unfortunate 
trend is to identify morality and 
legality. 


‘The Individual Conscience’ 


Mr. KARTMAN: I think it is more a 
matter of individual conscience than 
it is of law. Certain laws are moral. 
There are probably some laws that 
are immoral. In fact, there have been 
test cases made in the.courts by 
people who have felt certain laws 
were immoral. I think we must get 
back again to the individual and the 
individual conscience rather than be 
guided entirely by law. 


Mr. CROwWE: Law, of course, can’t 
reach many of the evils, so-called, 
which are subtle and behind the 
scenes, such things as human greed, 
for instance, or the betrayal of a 
friend or of a responsibility or the 
simple matter of gossip. The effort 
of law is to codify moral principle, 
but obviously, behind the law, in mak- 
ing it possible and giving it strength, 
are the moral and ethical principles 
that are commonly held by the great 
religions, by all decent people, and 
that are the bases of any decent 
society. 

Mr. McBurney: Do you think there 
is anything immoral, Mr. Kartman, 
in skirting the law as closely as pos- 
sible? Let me give you some ex- 
amples: going five miles an hour over 
the legal speed limit in zones where 
this slight “violation” is permissible, 
getting traffic tickets fixed, padding 
expense accounts, padding insurance 


claims, wheedling on your income tax. 
Are these acts morally acceptable even 
if they are within the law or con- 
doned by those who enforce the law? 


Mr. KARTMAN: Yes, you are within 
the law, but you are not within the 
law of your own conscience, and cer- 
tainly you are trying to get away 
with as much as you can. Padding 
expense accounts, for example, or 
falsifying insurance claims or cheat- 
ing on your income tax, even though 
you may be able to get away with it, 
are evidences of this moral break- 
down, the fact that we do try to get 
away with things. There was a state- 
ment printed quite recently to the 
effect that cheating on income taxes 
by the small taxpayers cheats the 
government each year out of some- 
thing like a billion and a half dollars. 
These are all in the form of errors 
made on the side of the taxpayer. 
Some fourteen million returns every 
year contain errors of this nature. 
Mr. HAAKE: One thing Mr. Kartman 
is pointing out with which I agree 
is that you can live up to the letter 
of the law and still violate the spirit 
of the law. 


‘Tolerance for Law Breaking’ 


Mr. CrowE: Not only that, but it | | 


seems to me that there is another 
point here of importance. Such minor 
violations, when carried on thought- 
lessly, create a certain tolerance for 
law-breaking on the part of people, 
not only for their own breaking of the 
law, but a tolerance when other peo- 
ple break the law. After all, we are 
concerned that we have a conscience 
on these matters and if our own con- 
sciences are dulled by our own willful 
violation in small matters, then we are 
not. able to challenge the consciences 
of other people. 

Mr. McBurney: Are you saying, then, 
that morality is essentially a per- 
sonal matter? 

Mr. HAAKE: It is exceedingly, in- 
tensely a personal matter. If morality 
had to depend on law, we would not 
be moral people. The best law can 
do for us is to prescribe certain limits 
within which conduct broadly should 
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be contained, but the individual 
choices that a person makes in choos- 
ing his acts can only be made on the 
basis of an individual code of conduct. 
The moment that individual is re- 
lieved from the responsibility of mak- 
ing those decisions, those choices on 
the basis of his individual code of 
conduct which makes him responsible 
to God, if you please, and is given 
the privilege, instead, of living up to 
a law that a legislature passed or a 
dictator laid down, he is relieved of 
individual responsibility and morality 
goes out of the window. 

Mr. McBurney: Of course, there is 
some danger in presenting this prob- 
lem as a purely personal problem. 
You might not like my code of morals, 
but if it is a personal thing, it is 
mine, and I am “moral” as long as 
I abide by my own code. 

Mr. HAAKE: That is quite correct, 
and mine is mine, but both of them 
must work. 

Mr. KARTMAN: It seems to me to be 
a combination of the law and personal 
responsibility, and there are certain 
laws that circumscribe our activities. 
We must obey certain laws or pay 
the penalties, but we must, at the 
same time, pay some attention to the 
dictates of our own consciences and 


~ our own feelings of responsibility. 


Standard of Measurement 


Mr. Crowe: I don’t think we can say 
that moral law or morality depends 
upon our own individual consciences 
in every instance, because, certainly, 
there must be some objective standard 
of measurement. 

Mr. McBurney: Are you saying there 


is a higher morality that transcends 


; 
d 


- 


+ 


the individual? 

Mr. Crowe: Exactly. Some moral 
values are those standards of actions 
and attitudes which, in a sense, stand 
on their own feet as being desirable 
traits of life, such as purity, honor, 
goodness, self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, loyalty to worthy responsi- 


 pilities, love, the rights of others, self- 


respect, regard for the truth and the 
right—all these things are more or 
less, you might say, ultimate stand- 


ards without which common life is 
impossible on a decent level. 


Mr. HAAKE: That is what I meant 
when I said we might have different 
standards, but they must work, and 
they can only work if they are right, 
and that means they must be in ac- 
cord with the nature of things as 
they are, and those codes, those stand- 
ards of integrity, honesty, decency 
and so forth, while they exist in and 
of themselves, can become effective 
only as I take them for my own. If 
they are something outside of me, they 
don’t mean much. I must accept them 
as a guide for my own conduct. That 
is what I meant when I said that it 
must be individual. 


Mr. Crowe: Yes, I go along with that. 


What Evidences? 


Mr. McBurney: What evidences of a 
moral breakdown do you find in the 
American scene? You seem to take a 
fairly dim view of the moral stature 
of Mr. Average American. What evi- 
dence do you find? 


Mr. KARTMAN: We have already 
pointed out these evidences in every- 
day life: the insurance frauds, the 
fixing of traffic tickets, the cheating 
on income taxes and that sort of 
thing, but it shows itself up in other 
ways. For example, appropriating 
company properties, stationary, post- 
age, things of that sort. That is an- 
other form of immorality, dishonesty 
certainly, yet the average person 
thinks nothing of using his company’s 
supplies for personal business. 


Mr. McBurney: Walking off with 
hotel towels. 


Mr. KARTMAN: Walking off with a 
clock that is in the repair room, as 
Mr. Nelson points out—a very ex- 
pensive clock—because there was 
something wrong with it. Yet, he 
brought it home, paid nothing for it 
and had it fixed up very easily. Yet, 
when his son remarked, “That sure is 
a nice clock, Dad,” he instantly cor- 
rected the boy on his grammar, but 
he didn’t do anything about setting 
an example for the boy on the much 
more important matter of honesty. 
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ea ga nen Y ee ore eo ee SEE 


Mr. HAAKE: You see, communities are 
also guilty in some ways on occasion. 
For example, in my little home town 
of Park Ridge we have a fine lot of 
people. We are highly educated, high 
middle class and all that. We don’t 
believe in federal aid to education. 
We don’t believe in all this awful 
spending, this wastefulness in gov- 
ernment, and if in Wilmette or Evans- 
ton or Chicago or some other place 
the federal government gave them 
money to build a school, that would 
be awful waste. But, of course, when 
that is done for Park Ridge, we are 
only getting our share and it is high 
time we got it! [Laughter] 


Mr. McBurney: Are you suggesting, 
Dr. Haake, that federal aid to educa- 
tion and federal aid to communities 
all over the nation is immoral? You 
didn’t offer your example to make 
that point, but the implication might 
be there. 

Mr. HAAKE: I would not say that the 
offering of it is immoral, but the 
accepting of something for myself 
that I don’t think ought to be given to 
you—that is immoral. 


‘Something for Nothing’ 


Mr. KARTMAN: I think that is re- 
flected all the way down the line. We 
see it in this philosophy of getting 
something for nothing, or what Peter 
Nelson, in his article, calls the El 
Dorado complex. That has persisted 
throughout our history and is prob- 
ably stronger at the present time than 
ever before. Everybody wants some- 
thing for nothing, whether it is a 
government handout or free postage. 


Mr. McBurney: Dr. Crowe, let’s look 
at some specific examples of personal 
conduct such as dishonesty, lying 
gee cheating. How about the white 
lie? 

Mr. CrowE: Well, of course, I cer- 
tainly do think dishonesty and lying 
and cheating are immoral, but the 
point we are talking about here, it 
seems to me, is that when these things 
are done in a sense under cover and 
under the counter and done by evasion 
rather than by actually labeling our 
actions dishonest or lying, therein 


lies a form of immorality that we 
are particularly concerned about. 


‘Matter of Excess’ 


Mr. McBurney: We had some high 
school youngsters on this Northwest- 
ern University Reviewing Stand, I 
think it was a week ago, who got into 
this matter of moral bankruptcy and 
were, themselves, concerned about it. 
They suggested, Dr. Crowe, that evi- 
dences of it could be found in exces- 
sive drinking, smoking and gambling. 
Do you think those things are im- 
moral? 

Mr. Crowe: Yes, I do. Of course, I 
think the matter of smoking is hardly 
immoral. Certainly, you wouldn’t 
want to call the average smoker, 
though I don’t happen to smoke, an 
immoral person. In any of these 
things, particularly in the matter of 
smoking, since you mentioned that, 
the matter of excess comes in. When 
a smoker smokes to excess to the 
damage of his own personality or 
to the using of money that ought to 
be spent for more constructive things 
for his family, then it is an immoral 
act. 


Mr. McBurney: If you eat too much, 
is that immoral, too? 


Mr. HAAKE: How about strawberry 
pie? It makes you fat. 


Mr. Crowe: Strawberry pie doesn’t 
have the danger of nicotine or alcohol, 
as far as that goes. 


Mr. MCBURNEY: What are the moral 
issues in this area, anyway? 


Mr. CRowE: The moral issues, it 
seems to me, come in to the extent 
that it damages human personality; 
anything that tears down or betrays 
or degrades life or makes it insensi- 
tive to the finer and better things 
could certainly be considered immoral. 


Mr. HAAKE: I think that is true, and 
I think the great danger in things 
like alcohol, specifically, lies not only 
in the excess, but in the fact that they 
remove moral inhibitions which open 
the door to even worse moral acts. 


Mr. KARTMAN: I think in this field 
again it is a matter of personal re- 
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sponsibility. However, there is cer- 
tainly nothing illegal about drinking 
or smoking. It is only if it is carried 
to excess that it becomes an immoral 
act. 


Probiem of Alcohol 


Mr. CROWE: Well, of course, “the 
matter of excess” is a statement that 
is made so frequently about drinking, 
and to a certain extent is true; yet, 
you wouldn’t consider excessive drink- 
ing of lemonade, for instance, as 
harmiul as excessive drinking or even 
regular drinking of alcohol. There is 
something in the character of the 
stuif itself. For instance, Congress- 
man Jerry Voohries betore the com- 
mittee in Congress that is investi- 
gating ethics in government, made 
the statement recently that more harm 
has probably been done to our foreign 
_ policy through cocktail parties in 
Washington than any other way. The 
places he says where ethical prac- 
tices are most often broken down are 
Washington cocktail parties and cer- 
tain types ot dinner parties. 

Mr. KArRTMAN: I don’t think Mr. 
Voohries, however, was referring to 
the alcoholic intake at these parties 
so much as to the associations that 
are formed at them. 


Mr. HAAKE: Undoubtedly, the thing 
_ that makes these parties particularly 
wicked is not so much the direct effect 
of the alcohol, the taste of it and so 
on, which I am told, on occasion, can 
be rather delectable, but is rather 
in the fact that when they are under 
those conditions in those surroundings 
and environment, the moral inhibi- 
tions that would make them behave 
as good citizens are lowered and even 
removed. As a result they do things 
they would not do under other cir- 
- cumstances. 

' Mr. McBurney: This seems to de- 
lineate the problem, as you men see it, 
at least. What are some of the causes 
contributing to this moral deteriora- 
tion with which you are concerned? 
Mr. Crowe: Before we get away from 
the evidences, Dean, I think we ought 
to point out a few more indications of 
moral deterioration. 


Mr. McBuRNry: What are those evi- 
dences? 


Mr. CROWE: I refer to the whole mat- 
ter of syndicated gambling and lot- 
teries, which are certainly widespread 
today; the RFC scandals; the “five 
per center” activities in Washington; 
the harboring of men with Communist 
leanings in the State Department, 
which was certainly revealed to be a 
fact within the last week or ten days, 
and, also, sex perverts in the State 
Department. On such matters, too, 
as bribery of police by the criminal 
elements, such matters as landlords 
gouging rents, particularly taking ad- 
vantage of people, for instance, 
around the camps where service men 
have had to pay exorbitant rents for 
barns for their families to live in. 


keaction of Old? 


Mr. McBurney: All these things are 
deplorable, but, as I look around the 
table here, I see, if I may say so, 
men with graying hair and some with 
not much hair. Is this a reaction of 
old, tired men to a gay, young age? 
You sound very dismal and blue-nosed 
here today? [Laughter] 


Mr. Haake: I want to identify my- 
self as having “graying” hair, and 
{ would like to point out that I think 
the thing that makes this present 
situation different from that of earlier 
days is not so much a difference in 
the people themselves as in the con- 
ditions under which they live. What 
I am getting at is this: we have been 
gradually substituting the state for 
God through the growth of central 
government. This business of moral- 
ity is essentially an intensely indi- 
vidual thing. The person must feel 
individual responsibility, and he must 
be free to exert that responsibility. 
To the extent that government, es- 
pecially central government, removes 
responsibilities and powers from us, 
it makes it less necessary for us to 
exercise our own responsibility. We 
are less responsible for the moral 
standards that we once adhered to, 
and acts that we once would have 
deplored now become perfectly all 
right, because government permits 
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them. I think the key to the whole 
business immediately begins in cutting 
down the power of government and 
renewing and restoring and strength- 
ening an individual sense of responsi- 
bility. 


A Benevolent Government? 


Mr. McBurney: I wouldn’t quarrel 
with an individual sense of responsi- 
bility, but in the degree that we live 
in a complex society which doesn’t 
provide the things we need, Dr. 
Haake, which denies us opportunity, 
denies us food, shelter and clothing, 
then shouldn’t a benevolent govern- 
ment enter in and help us out? 


Mr. HAAKE: No, a benevolent govern- 
ment should never enter in and help 
us out to the point of relieving us of 
our responsibilities. People can take 
care of themselves cooperatively. 
What I mean is this: all the things 
that Washington attempts to do for 
us could be done by communities. 
Park Ridge should take care of its 
own people and should not look to a 
bunch of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington to give us hand- 
outs and pay salaries and keep us 
alive. 


Mr. McBurney: You really think 
that we are headed toward something 
approaching moral bankruptcy and 
you think this factor you are now 
discussing is a basic cause? 


Mr. HAAKE: It is a vital factor. 


Mr. Crowe: Bringing it out of that 
realm for a moment and getting it 
down to the basis of everyday actions 
on the part of people, there is an- 
other cause here, it seems to me, that 
is important. Too many people govern 
their own conduct by what others do. 
That is to say, they go along with the 
crowd because they are afraid to 
incur the displeasure of the group 
they go with. They are afraid to hold 
out for what to them may privately 
seem to be the thing to do. This, of 
course, is always a poor standard of 
morality. Good people must resist the 
temptation to do wrong just because 
“everybody is doing it.” 


Mr. McBurney: Of. course, in the 


degree that you have unmoral conduct 
in places of responsibility, from high 
political offices to high positions in 
communities and in homes, that factor 
would become an exceedingly impor- 


tant one, wouldn’t it? Example is an | | 


important factor. 


Mr. Crowe: Absolutely, not only peo- — 
ple in high places in the political | 
realm, but in the place of business, — 
top executives or minor executives, | 
superintendents of factories, fathers | 


and mothers in the home, teachers in 


the school, all people in places of © 


authority have a responsibility for — 


the influence which they exert, 
whether it is a direct influence or 
an indirect influence. 


Mr. McBurney: I think we would all 


concede that, but do you think that | 
fathers and mothers and others in | 
responsible positions are any less | 


morally sound than they were fifty 


years ago? What do you think about | 


that, Mr. Kartman? 


Mr. KARTMAN: I would hesitate to | 
say that they are less morally sound. 
There has always been a certain | 


amount of immorality in these places, 
but I think that an unfortunate result 


of this widespread immorality in high } 


places is the fact that it creates an 


air of cynicism, an air of skepticism | 


which results in people thinking they 
are getting away with it. “They are. 
Why can’t I?” There is a feeling 
that it is the thing to do. 


the leader. 
Mr. McBurRNEY: Quite apart from ir- 


responsibility in high places, don’t | 


you think the fact that we face a 
very unsettled world is a factor con- 
tributing to this cynicism and skepti- 
cism? 


Mr. KARTMAN: Undoubtedly that has | 


had a great deal to do with it. 


‘Condone by Silence’ 


Mr. HAAKE: Along with it is a grow- | 


ing and persisting cowardice and 
timidity due to our interdependent 


economic relationships. We grow in- | 
creasingly afraid to teil the truth | 


As Mr. | 
Crowe pointed out, they just follow | 
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when the truth needs to be told, and 
a lot of us condone by our silence the 
things that are wrong, that we know 
are wrong. 


Mr. Crowe: A basic cause, it seems to 
me, we haven’t mentioned is the 
plain fact of Godlessness. When men 
forget God, they don’t care what hap- 
pens. Life is cheap. Decency and 
honor lose all meaning. The law of 
the jungle replaces a moral sense. 
“Get yours while the getting is good,” 
_ becomes the rule of life when men 
forget God. 

Mr, HAAKE: I would subscribe to that 
completely. I think you have three 
steps to take. First of all, you must 
restore faith in God and in justice. 
Then there must be understanding of 
what the problem is all about, and 
then there must be the courage to act. 


Mr. McBurney: We are talking about 
moral bankruptcy here today. Do you 
have a program for “moral solvency”? 
Dr. Haake begins to suggest one. 
What do you propose, Mr. Kartman? 
Mr. KARTMAN: Peter Nelson con- 
cludes his article with a call for a 
 erusade, what he calls a vast ethical 
erusade which must begin in the home 
and must spread out from the home, 
as far as this immorality has gone. 
He calls upon each of us, as indi- 
‘viduals, to enlist in this crusade, not 
_only in the home, but in the church, 
too. 

Mr. Crowe: Certainly, in religion lies 
our hope, it seems to me. Jesus was 


not interested in minor matters. He 
was interested in commitments on 
major issues, brotherhood and justice 
rather than applying a rule of thumb 
to inconsequential matters. 


‘Ethical Crusade’ 


Mr. HAAKE: And I am afraid that the 
preblem begins exactly with us. May 
I suggest that so many of us, except, 
of course, the four of us, believe that 
the answer to this thing is always in 
getting the other fellow to behave? 
I propose that the four of us here 
and now begin that crusade and ask 
those of the people on the air who 
agree with us to join here and now in 
this “ethical crusade.” 

Mr. CROWE: We shouldn’t forget the 
maiter of education in the schools. 
Certainly, in our public schools and 
colleges there should be moral teach- 
ing, a teaching of high ethical and 
moral attitudes toward life. 

Mr. McBurney: Of course, as I have 
said on these programs week after 
week, so often we boil down the 
answer to the school, the church, and 
the home. Can you make this pre- 
scription a little more specific in the 
political area, Dr. Haake? 

Mr. HAAKE: First, everyone should 
vote, and he should vote for those 
things and those people which are 
right, not on the basis of friendship 
or favor... 

ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to interrupt, 
but our time is up. 
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HEARD, GERALD. Morals Since 1900. New York, Harper, 1951. 


A consideration of British society and morals which is applicable to the 
United States concerning the changes found in the “five natural moral laws” 
dealing with force, sex, wealth, “honor” and thought. 


HILDEBRAND, DIETRICH VON. Fundamental Moral Attitudes. New York, 
Longmans, 1950. 


“These lectures deal with the natural virtues of reverence, faithfulness, 


awareness of responsibility, truthfulness and goodness without any reference © 


to the theological basis for such virtues.” 


x 


KEFAUVER, ESTES. Crime in America. New York, Doubleday, 1951. 


A book which warns America that loss of morals in political circles and | 
law enforcement bodies has brought America close to the point of ruination, © 
and that such corruption is permitted because of the apathetic attitude of the | 


average citizen. 


1947. 


A plea for man to use his spiritual powers and turn from the overemphasiz- | 


ing of materialistic values which can only lead to disaster. 


LIGON, ERNEST M. A Greater Generation. New York, Maemillan, 1949. 


An outlining of a program based on the application of scientific method — 
to character education which might be followed by parents, clergymen and | 


teachers. 


MASON, ROBERT E. Moral Values and Secular Education. New York, 


Columbia University Press, 1950. 


An objective consideration of contemporary education and the major 
theories concerning its presentation of meanings and values as founded in 
traditionalism, essentialism and individualism. 


American Magazine 151:30-1+, My., ’51. “What Are We Going to Do About 
It?” C. W. TOBEY. 


One of the most active members of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee urges swift action against underworld leaders. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 272:1- 


201, Nov., 50. “Toward Family Stability.” ed. by J. H. S. BOSSARD. 


Articles by scholars in the field of family living on the complexity of 


family living and the moral and social problems to be faced. 


LECOMTE DU NOUY, PIERRE. Human Destiny. New York, Longmans, | 


July 22, 1951 11 
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The Atlantic Monthly 185:46-49, Man., ’50. “Better Than We Think.” S. 15h. 
SLICHTER. 


An examination of and comment on six areas which have shown definite 
moral progress in recent years. 


Child Study 27, No. 3:72, Summer, ’50. “Moral and Spiritual Values Today.” 


“The major spiritual needs of our high-pressure world are reverence for 
God, reverence for life, reverence for truth.” 


Coronet 26:62-6, Jl., 49. “The Family Is Still America’s Backbone.” E. A. 
WHITMAN. 


Family life in America has passed the critical stage and is not decreasing 
since people realize the need for stability which can only be satisfied by family 
living. 

Coronet 30:19-23, Ag., ’51. “Let’s Take Off Our Moral Blinders.” P. NELSON. 


A “discussion of the non-criminal criminal” pointing out that the starting 
point for ethical crusades is in the home. 


Hibbert Journal 48:127-33, Ja., 50. “The Good Life.” T. W. B. OSBORN. 


A revolution in human living will result from a more individual and adven- 
_turous approach to ethics and may produce a moral renaissance. 


Journal of Philosophy 45:645-55, Nov. 18, ’48. “Individual, Social and Uni- 
versal Ethics.” G. WILLIAMS. 

Definitions of an ethical terminology for expressing valid principles of 
man’s moral experience. 


Mind 57:45-61, Jan., ’48. “Free Will and Moral Responsibility.” P. NORVELL- 
SMITH. F 

An analysis of the extent of free will and the limitations imposed by the 
moral responsibility of the individual. 


National Municipal Review 40:239-45, My., 51. “What Can an Angry People 
Do?” 

Suggestions and recommendations on how the government may destroy 
the alliances between crime and politics as shown to exist by the Kefauver 
committee. 


School and Society 67:229-32, Mr. 27, ’48. “Religion and Spiritual Values in 
Public Education.” R. H. BECK. 

A discussion of how men can be united into a universal brotherhood 
through the teaching of spiritual values in public education. 


United States News and World Report p. 18-19, Nov. 10, ’50. “Big-Time 
Rackets Spread Out.” 
Brief surveys of police-protected rackets in Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York, Kansas City, Los Angeles and Miami. 


Vital Speeches 17:386-7, Ap. 15, ’51. “Morals Standards of Government Con- 
duct.” J. W. FULBRIGHT. 

) An address delivered in the United States Senate concerning the moral 
strength of the leaders in government affairs and suggesting a commission “to 
‘consider the ethical problems of conduct in public affairs.” 
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